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DRAWING IN FRANCE 


It might almost seem that the entire history of drawing, 
swollen by fresh contributions and new discoveries, had 
occurred only to reach its fruition in the French school of 
the nineteenth century. RENE HUYGHE 


Life! It found its fullest, clearest means of expression in 
French nineteenth century drawing; indeed, contemporary 
drawing owes to it its essential quality. RENE HUYGHE 


it was equally critical in the evolution of drawing, for of all the different forms 

of art, drawing is the most apt to reflect down to the smallest detail of con- 
temporary social upheavals. It is the artist's everyday speech, the language in 
which he jots down his researches and doubts and aspirations on sheets of paper, 
most of which are not intended to be seen by the public. It is like a true mirror 
that lays bare every man’s soul, or a seismograph, recording the infinite variations 
of public opinion. 

In proportion as drawing tended to become freer and more spontaneous during 
the long period of the nineteenth century, it showed increasingly clearly the 
direction in which men’s minds were moving and, incidentally, it revealed 
some unexpected side-lights. The rift which had always existed between painting 
and drawing, varying with the artist’s personal feeling and his sense of line, 
became greater as transposition and diagrammatic planning began to play an 
ever-increasing part in the procedure of working out a picture. That is why it 
would be unprofitable and even dangerous to attempt to establish any sort of 
parallel between the two fields. Of course the greatest names occur equally in 
both, David, for example, Ingres and Delacroix; but when we come to the 
secondary figures we find that their positions are entirely changed, for artists 


Г the nineteenth century was a decisive period in the history of French painting, 
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such as Gros, Daumier, Millet, and Redon are rankink first in drawing; and simi- 
larly, Puvis de Chavannes must be placed above Courbet. Some of these artists, 
like Gros, found in drawing their most perfect medium of expression, because 
it allowed them greater freedom, and means of avoiding the conventions and 
influences which embarrassed them in painting; whilst others, like Daumier saw 
in it a chance to become acknowledged masters. 

Freedom of line, clearly marked contrasts, precise characterization, are the 
very traits which made for the greatness of the nineteenth century and heralded 
the renaissance that was brought about by the Impressionists and their successors. 
And in spite of the great diversity of temperaments and trends, the fundamental 
unity of French art was never more positively stated. The differences between 
the various schools of painting, and the strong antagonism of the leading figures 
of the period seem to have disappeared when it became a question of draughts- 
manship; for drawing is a more direct production of the mind of the artist than 
painting, and is therefore a more genuine and instinctive interpretation of the 
general feeling. Great creative geniuses are on an equal footing in their drawings; 
they speak the same language and use the same symbols. Gros and Delacroix, for 
instance, seem to draw together naturally, whilst Ingres and Daumier seem almost 
complementary to one another. As Baudelaire pointed out at the time, an 
unexpected relationship appears in the drawings of the three last-named artists : 
“... after studying them long and carefully, everyone must see that these three 
different drawings have this quality in common; they are complete and perfect 
renderings of the aspect of nature which they set out to record, and they express 
precisely what they mean". Moreover, it is no mere accident that two great artists 
produced almost identical definitions of drawing at an interval of nearly a century. 
For Delacroix wrote in his journal: “The function of drawing is not to reproduce 
an object as it really is... but as it appears to be"; and Degas, writing to Paul 
Valéry, said: "Drawing is not the form itself, but a means of seeing the form". 

Throughout the entire course of the century this unity appears in drawing after 
drawing, because artists remained faithful to the virtues of moderation, restraint, 
a taste for good proportion and an avoidance of extravangance, which are the 
tradition in French art. Thus the Romantics—the best of them, at least—even when 
they felt most inspired, were careful to avoid anything bordering on affectation 
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or exuberance. And in the same way, the careful integrity shown by Delacroix, 
Ingres and Corot in the visual analysis of their portraits is a direct continuation 
of the same quality in the art of Jean Fouquet; whilst, on a different plane, 
Daumier and Millet, with their proud, assured sketches and monumental com- 
positions are worthy successors of Poussin and the ancient Greeks. 

There were, however, other elements in the nineteenth century that played an 
increasing, even a decisive part in the future evolution of art. The passionate 
interest in line and contour, which revolutionized the theory of rhythm, was not 
simply an achievement of the Romantics, or a development of the subtle vibrations 
that had given so much vitality to the works of Watteau and Fragonard. The cause 
lay far deeper, for it was part of the general tendency of the entire nineteenth 
century towards movement and intensity. Year by year as this dynamic force 
increased, it became charged with sinister forebodings and anxiety about the future, 
until finally it culminated in an extreme degree of irritation and dramatic violence 
which was interpreted by the Impressionists, and even more, by the painters of our 
own times. For the moment, however, this dynamic force was still only an impulse, 
a torsion, a sense of gradually increasing mental strain. It was first noticeable in 
a very few sketches by David, more often in Gros—a far more excitable and 
stirring artist—gradually increasing from Géricault to Delacroix, and then to 
Daumier. The eddy became a whirlwind and a tempest; the clamour sharpened 
to a scream of anguish. The atmosphere grew rapidly heavier until it turned into 
a storm of sarcasm, and invective. At a distance of fifty years, Gros had opened 
the door for the tragic agonies of Van Gogh and, later, for Picasso's violent 
arabesques. 

In their unceasing search after reality, nineteenth century artists, like Millet, 
for example, discovered exciting and moving fragments of life in even the hum- 
blest subjects, thus preparing the way for the tremendous epic of Impressionism. 
But beneath the surface, the greatest among them, with that prophetic sense which 
is a characteristic of genius, were already beginning to glimpse another world, a 
secret, magical, and more terrible world, full of an obscure murmur of people 
and objects; with Delacroix and Daumier it was a world of shapes, with Redon, 
a world of the spirit. Even those artists who, like Constantin Guys and Carpeaux, 
were content to limit themselves to recording everyday scenes, brought to their 
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vision a spontaneous poetic quality; so much so, indeed, that Baudelaire could 
say of Guys: “It is his passion and his profession to be absorbed in the common 
herd... An ego eternally unsatisfied with that поп-еро which continually expresses 
it in images more vital than life itself . . ." 

Such artists were driven as much by curiosity as by their enthusiasm to find the 
technique best suited to their needs, and they therefore multiplied their researches 
in every direction. Rarely had such a variety, such a lavish display of different 
procedures been seen before. As René Huyghe puts it so aptly: "French art of 
the nineteenth century offered the western world the opportunity of reaping the 
full benefit of the vast store of information which it had amassed’. For what these 
artists were seeking through this diversity of materials and techniques, was the 
immense vatiety of the human spirit, so as to epitomize and reveal its infinite riches. 

Some of the most gifted artists (Delacroix, for instance) were so enthusiastic 
that they tried to experiment with every technique, and rivaled one another in 
using pen and ink, washes, watercolor, or black chalk, separately and in combi- 
nation. Yet the most popular procedures were still similar to those used in 
previous centuries. David and Girodet, for example, often revived the Chinese 
ink and sepia washes that were so much liked in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, particularly by Fragonard; and they did not hesitate to combine them, 
often improperly, with other techniques. It were more especially the men with 
restless, introspective natures like Gros, Delacroix, and Daumier, or those 
attracted by speedy methods of transcription, like Constantin Guys, who used them 
most and knew how to make the best of their great possibilities. 

Equally in the tradition of the eighteenth century (even though pastel was tem- 
porarily abandoned) was the use of charcoal, which became the favorite medium 
of artists who wished to emphasize contrasts of light and shade. In this medium 
Prud'hon, also referring back to the previous century, showed consummate skill 
in using tinted backgrounds (particularly blue paper) and white highlights; a 
procedure that was later imitated by Carpeaux, Corot, Courbet and, notably, 
Redon, who were chiefly attracted by the subtle intensity of the black charcoal in 
contrast with the sensitive delicacy of the light washes. The use of black graphite 
and black lead penals by David, and more exclusively by Ingres, by Corot in his 
early work, by Rousseau and by Millet, was likewise no new invention, for it links 
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up with the sixteenth century and the whole of the academic tradition as it came 
from Italy. Nevertheless, the way in which the technique was now used without 
highlights, its starkness, and the new freedom it allowed the artist, heralded the 
gradual arrival of a new era in which “black and white" would be considered on 
its own merits, because of its power to suggest color without other assistance. 

Such a revolution in ideas had only come about with the help of the recent 
discovery of lithography, which was to have an immense influence on the mind 
of every artist. When it was first invented in 1815 there was little sign that it 
would become so important, and the first artists to use it, Boilly, Carle Vernet, 
Prud'hon, Girodet, Isabey, and even Géricault thought of it merely as a means 
of reproducing drawings on paper. It needed the kindly intervention of an octo- 
genarian some years later, a Spaniard, traditionally fascinated by black, to disclose 
its great possibilities. For the sight of those wonderful lithographs of bullfighting 
scenes which Goya produced during his last visit to Bordeaux, suddenly revealed 
the unexpected magnificence of the new medium to Delacroix, who took it up 
with characteristic enthusiasm, to be followed, more or less successfully by the 
entire generation of artists of the eighteen-thirties. From that time onwards the 
revolution took its course, the numbers of prints increased, and then abounded. 
But it remained for Daumier to raise lithography to a new level that has never 
been surpassed. In his skilful fingers the grease pencil becomes a violin bow, 
capable of awakening the most subtle vibrations. Sometimes it moves lightly, 
scarcely brushing the surface of the stone, sometimes with hard, incisive strokes 
ot, heavy and insistent, the triumphant line seems to become one with the rhythm 
of an inward life. 

It mattered little that the medium suffered a long eclipse after 1850, until it 
was revived by Odilon Redon in works of a quieter, dreamier quality. The lesson 
had been won. It shone out in all its brilliance and austerity. Contours became 
fuller and more expressive, so as to allow it to play a more important part in the 
composition until, finally, Toulouse-Lautrec and Matisse used it with magnificent 
effect towards the end of the century. 

Another discovery which made a deep impression, although its effects only 
began to be felt in the last quarter of the century, was the invention of photo- 
graphy. Until that time, even though artists had not yet thought of using compo- 
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sitions derived from photographs for their pictures, or of rivaling the spontaneity 
of the camera, as Degas did, the very fact of the existence of photography and 
its growing popularity was beginning to disturb them. The triumphant success 
of Nadar, however, and Marrey's exciting experiments (and in some cases, their 
own practical experience), soon led them to study movement carefully, and then 
to become so fascinated by it that they altered the character of their compositions 
and tackled street, or theater scenes in the modernistic way suggested by 
Baudelaire. Better still, they gradually ceased making records of actual experiences 
in order to devote themselves to revealing that inner world which the camera 
captures less easily. 

These new inventions and revolutions that were to have such important conse- 
quences did not disturb the fundamental unity of the period which is so well 
interpreted by contemporary drawings. Year by year, and from one artist to 
another, throughout all their studies, new discoveries and different styles, the 
same general trend was being followed. 

With so many different temperaments involved it would be exceedingly diffi- 
cult to find any simple means of classifying the nineteenth century artists, and 
indeed it would be unwise to attempt it. Good artists always overflow such 
artificial boundaries, because their possibilities are unlimited, and so they can be 
fitted into several groups at a time—even into antagonistic ones. And in any case, 
would it not be better to speak, not of groups, but of spiritual relationships? 

It might be possible to attach the artists chiefly concerned with making realistic 
records of the external appearance of people or nature to the tradition of the 
Flemish primitives, or the Dutch landscape painters. But in France, the desire for 
realism has always been so much more temperate than in other countries that it 
would be difficult to make any arbitrary classification without splitting hairs. 
From David to Ingres, then by way of Corot to Rousseau or Millet, the funda- 
mental links seem quite obvious; but when you come down to details, there are 
too many fine distinctions to be made for each artist. The classical ideal which 
David sought to realize (except in some of his portraits, where there is a touch of 
humor) did not hold good for Ingres who, except in some miserable sketches 
which he made for his large compositions, was attracted by the sensuality of line. 
In drawing, both men were honest and scrupulously exact, but they were also 
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moved by a desire to discover the truth and even by a certain psychological curios- 
ity. Rousseau, who had a passionate adoration for nature, could not resist glori- 
fying it into a minutely detailed vision of fairyland, whilst Corot, who loved it 
quite as much, soon began to record it in a completely different way. After the 
intense rendering of his classical period he changed to light, airy touches, senti- 
. mental arpeggios running up and down over the surface of his page. Millet used 
a similar line, just as free and spontaneous as that of Corot, although rather less 
opulent, but he used it to establish a firmly based architectural structure. 

Where the lesser masters are concerned, amongst the painters who recorded 
scenes of everyday life, such as Carle Vernet, Boilly or Gavarni, it is probably not 
so necessary to draw distinctions. Yet it would be impossible to classify Constantin 
Guys or Carpeaux, for they revived genre painting by their magical records of 
movement. 

Bearing in mind the Latin temperament, and knowing its legends, we might 
put into another category all those artists like Gros, Géricault, Delacroix and 
Daumier who, in their different degrees, could be called visionaries—not, of 
course, comparing their status with that of the incomparable Rembrandt. It is 
easy to see the connecting link between these artists, although we still have to 
make some qualifications. Géricault, for instance, with his famous anatomical 
drawings and his authoritative pen-and-ink outline, is surely more of an ascetic 
than the others, and he seems to have had no foreboding of his early death, unless 
it was his tremendous spurt of genius. After Gros, with his insatiable longing to 
escape, there rises the great figure of Delacroix, that thunder-cloud, that walking 
encyclopedia, who day by day lived the adventure of his mind and expressed it 
in those quivering interweaving lines, scribbled down in a flowing calligraphy 
that has been clumsily imitated by so many would-be Romanticists. For Daumier, 
the spiritual adventure was more complete and more intensely experienced. He 
gave himself no time for meditation, but translated it by cutting, as it were, into 
the living flesh, and expressed himself both like a God, and like the humblest 
of mankind, for he believed that he had a mission in this world of suffering. 
Redon shared the same belief, but perhaps he may have been too conscious of 
it, for the mystery which he revealed, although more intense, was less profound 

than that of Daumier. 
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By the end of the century the united effect of all these different talents had 
prepared the ground so well, that in the field of drawing the Impressionist revo- 
lution was hardly noticeable. It was not until the adventure was well underway, 
or even later, that any one could have realized that times had changed. 

What in fact had happened was that by means of its reasoned analysis of the 
past, by experimenting with all the technical possibilities, the nineteenth century 
had paved the way for its successors and left them a heritage which they have 
been compelled to follow to the end. The three vital qualities of objectivity, indi- 
vidualism, and liberalism, which made for the greatness of French nineteenth 
century art, gave birth to the three opposite characteristics: subjectivity, col- 
lectivism, and the acceptance of a strict plastic discipline, wich have set the seal 
upon our own times. The nineteenth century formed the indispensable structure 
upon which the immense modern work of synthesis has been based. 

Thus, by its opulence, by its violent contrasts, and by its immense variety of 
talents and procedures, as well as by the results it engendered, this period repre- 
sents a really unique achievement. We cannot do other than endorse this conclusion 
by René Huyghe: "French drawing of the nineteenth century sums up the com- 
plete achievement of a civilization, which now seems to be facing a future 
without precedent." 
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1796-1875 


Sculptor and painter; son of a Parisian gold- 
smith, and a pupil of Gros. He earned his 
living as a working-jeweler, but continually 
studied at the Jardin des Plantes. His love for 
animals caused him to specialize in animal 
sculpture, especially wild beasts. He enjoyed 
great successes and several set-backs, but 
earned a reputation as a sculptor of impor- 
tance. His paintings and water-colors are 
rare and much sought after. Honors came 
to him rather late in life. He was made a 
member of the Institute in 1868. 


ANTOINE-LOUIS BARYE 


1761-1845 


Painter and lithographer. The son and pupil 
of Arnould Boilly, he first appeared at Arras, 
where he painted several portraits. He was 
a conscientious and hard-working painter, 
but lacked a sense of greatness. All through 
his life he remained a minor artist, but is 
most useful to refer to on matters connected 
with the fashions, manners and customs of 
his period. 


Louis LÉopPorp Воплу 


JEAN-BAPTISTE CARPEAUX 1827-1875 


Sculptor. Of humble birth, he worked un- 
ceasingly, and studied drawing. In 1844 he 
entered the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and won 
a scolarship in 1845. He became a pupil of 
Rude and, later, of Duret, winning a Prix 
de Rome in 1854. Inspired by Italy, his talent 
developed in that country and afterwards 
enjoyed official favor in Paris at the court 
of Napoleon III. His brilliant career was 
unfortunately cut short by illness. He died 
of a cancer in 1875. 


1819-1856 


Arrived in France at the age of two; was 
accepted as a pupil by Ingres when he was 
ten years old. At seventeen, he exhibited Le 
Retour du Fils Prodigue, and at nineteen, 
La Chaste Suzanne, both works of great 
maturity. In 1840 he went to Rome, where 
Ingres was director of the French Academy. 
When he returned to France he was com- 
missioned to decorate the Cours des Comptes 
and several churches. He died prematurely at 
the age of thirty-seven. 


'THÉODORE CHASSERIAU 


JEAN-BAPTISTE CAMILLE CoroT 1796-1875 


His parents ran a drapery and millinery shop 
and, after winning a scholarship at the Lycée 
de Rouen, where he was educated, he worked 
in a cloth warehouse in Paris until 1822. His 
vocation as a painter being incompatible with 
this occupation he then persuaded his parents 
to give him an allowance so that he might 
become a professional painter. After studying 
with Michallon and later, with Bertin, he 
spent two years in Rome. Then, returning to 
France in 1827, he had a great success with 
the Italian paintings which he exhibited in 
the Salon. He twice returned to Italy, in 1835 
and 1843; the rest of the time he worked at 
Barbizon, Ville d’Avray, and Mortefontaine, 
neat Paris. His works enjoyed an interna- 
tional reputation after 1851. 


1819-1877 


His parents were farmers. He studied law in 
Paris, but soon abandoned it in favor of 
painting. It was some years before his work 
was admitted into the Salon, where he exhi- 
bited in 1844; but in 1849 seven canvases 
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by him were accepted and he won a gold 
medal. His career developed peacefully until 
1870 when he was involved in the political 
agitation which culminated in the Paris 
Commune. He was arrested as responsible 
for the demolition of the Vendóme column, 
and condemned to imprisonment whilst the 
column was rebuilt at his expense. He then 
retired to Vevey, utterly ruined. 


1817-1878 


Pupil first of his father, a rather mediocre 
landscape painter, he then studied under 
Paul Delaroche and spent a year in Italy. He 
exhibited in 1838 and in 1848, but only 
became successful in 1857. His landscapes 
were painted directly from nature and he 
made his studio in a boat on the Seine, or on 
the Oise near Auvers, where he lived. He 
traveled in England and Holland during the 
Commune and returned with many fine 
paintings. 


CHARLES-FRANÇOIS DAUBIGNY 


HONORE VICTORIEN DAUMIER 1808-1879 


His father was a poor glazier. He came to 
Paris at the age of eight and ran errands 
until he was old enough to learn the trade 
of lithographer. Lenoir taught him to paint 
in his spare time and he became a political 
caricaturist. In 1832 he was sent to prison for 
six months for his outrageous satirical 
drawings. His lithographs are magnificent, 
but it was not until he reached the age of 
sixty that he was able to find time to paint. 
In 1877 he became almost blind. Corot then 
came to his assistance and he was granted a 
small pension by the State. 
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1748-1825 


His first master was his relative, Francois 
Boucher, who placed him as a pupil in the 


JACQUES Louis DAVID 


‘studio of Vien. In 1774, after many previous 


attempts, he won a Prix de Rome and went 
to Italy during the following year. When he 
returned to Paris he was immediately elected 
a member of the Academy. During the Revo- 
lution he made a stand against this royal 
institution which was consequently abolished 
in 1793. As a representative at the Conven- 
tion, he voted for the execution of Louis 
XVI. He held several important posts in the 
Commission des Arts, and was even President 
of the Convention for a fortnight. After the 
execution of Robespierre he was thrown into : 
prison, but was liberated in response to the 
demands of his pupils. He was one of the 
founders of the Institute. When Napoleon 
III came into power, David was given the 
post of Court Painter, but at the Restoration 
he was exiled to Brussels where he remained 
until his death. 


LOUIS-PHILIBERT DEBUCOURT 1755-1832 


Engraver, draughtsman, painter. He studied 
in the studio of Vien. His lithographs are 
much sought after. He popularized the 
process, in which he excelled, of taking 
successive pulls from an aquatint plate. His 
series of engravings of the end of the 
eighteenth century are little masterpieces of 
delicate execution and keen observation. Un- 
fortunately, he gradually lost his fine 
qualities and remained a minor artist. 


ALEXANDRE-GABRIEL DECAMPS 1803-1860 


Educated in the country, he studied painting 
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with his father, and later, was trained in the 
studios of Bouchot, Abel de Pujol, David, 
and Ingres. His exhibits in the Salon of 1827 
attracted much attention to his humorous 
and sensitive art. He spent the two following 
years in foreign travel, and his pictures of 
oriental scenes enjoyed a great success in the 
Salon of 1831. Three years later his historical 
picture La Défaite des Cimbres made him 
famous. He was decorated with the Cross of 
the Legion of Honor in 1839, promoted to 
the rank of officer in 1851, and received the 
highest award in the International Exhibition 
of 1855. He died from the effects of a riding 
accident. 


EUGENE FERDINAND VICTOR DELACROIX 
1798-1863 


The son of a diplomat, Delacroix received a 
liberal education. At approximately the age 
of eighteen he became a pupil in the studio 
of Guérin, where he met the exceptionally 
gifted young painter Géricault. He failed in 
his first attempts to win a Prix de Rome, but 
in 1822 his outstanding talent was revealed 
by his picture, La Barque de Dante. Le 
Massacre de Scio, which he repainted after 
seeing The Hay-Wain, by Constable, made 
him the most important painter of the 
- Romantic school. In 1832 he made a journey 
to Morocco. When he returned he executed 
decorations for several famous buildings, 
amongst others, the Galerie d' Apollon in the 
Louvre, the library of the Chambre des 
Députés, and the church of St. Sulpice. In 
1857 he was elected a member of the Insti- 
tute. He was never able to visit Italy. He 
was also an exceedingly able writer and art- 


critic. He had a decisive influence on his 


period. 


ACHILLE JEAN MARIE DEVERIA 1800-1857 


Painter and lithographer. His paintings have 
great documentary interest for students of the 
costume and customs of his period. He 
became famous, but was too prolific; his art 
dated and soon went out of fashion. 


GUSTAVE DORÉ 1832-1883 


Showed great talent from the outset of his 
career. He was a painter, sculptor, and 
engraver, but is chiefly memorable for his 
illustrations. Although one of the last repre- 
sentatives of the Romantic movement in its 
declining phase, he had a great success with 
his illustrations for Les Contes Drolatiques 
and Don Ошсройе. But he was too profilic, 
and his work soon went out of fashion. 


HIPPOLYTE JEAN FLANDRIN 1809-1864 


Of poor parentage. Out of a family of seven, 
three became painters. He began by drawing 
animals from life, and later studied at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts of Lyons. In 1829 he 
came to Paris and worked under Ingres, 
winning a Prix de Rome three years later. 
His finest works are the mural paintings in 
St. Séverin and St. Germain-des-Prés, in 
Paris, and in St. Martin d’Ainay in Lyons. 
In 1841 he was made Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor, and promoted to the rank of 
Officer in 1853; during the same year he 
was elected a member of the Institute. His 
son also became a painter. 
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HIPPOLYTE GUILLAUME GAVARNI, Called 
Sulpice Chevalier 1804-1866 


He quickly achieved success as a draughts- 
man, and his tinted drawings were repro- 
duced in many illustrated journals, especially 
Charivari. He specialized in witty drawings 
recording contemporary mannets and customs, 
and preferred feminine models. His full 
capabilities are best seen in his lithographs. 


Baton FRANÇOIS PASCAL SIMON GERARD 
1770-1837 


Born in Rome, he came to France at the age 
of ten, becoming a pupil of David six years 
later. His first exhibition in 1795 immedia- 
tely gained him recognition as an artist of 
the first rank. He devoted himself to portrait 
painting and the greatest celebrities sat for 
him. Napoleon commissioned him to paint 
some historical pictures, Louis XVIII bestow- 
ed on him the title of Premier Peintre, and 
made him a Baron. 


JEAN Louis ANDRE THÉODORE GERICAULT 
1791-1824 


Son of a lawyer, he first studied painting 
under Carle Vernet and then in the studio 
of Guérin, where he met Delacroix. He began 
to exhibit in 1814 and afterwards left for 
Italy. In 1819 he created a sensation with 
his picture Le Radeau de la Méduse, which 
was shown in London during the following 
year. He produced extraordinarily powerful 
drawings and lithographs His spine was 
injured by a fall from his horse and he died 
eleven months later, at the age of thirty-three. 
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ANNE-LOUIS GIRODET DE Roucy, Called 

Girodet de Roucy-Trioson 1767-1824 
Pupil of David. Prix de Rome 1789. His 
picture, Le Sommeil d’Endymion attracted 
attention. He was admired by Prud’hon. All 
through his life his interests were divided 
between painting and literature, and each art 
affected the other. Liberated from classical 
art and full of poetry, his works heralded 
the Romantic school. 


Baron ANTOINE JEAN GRos 1771-1855 
Pupil of David, he showed remarkable 
talent but did not succeed in winning his 
Prix de Rome. In 1793 he traveled in Italy, 
where he met the future Empress Josephine, 
who commissioned him to paint a portrait of 
Bonaparte. It was his first important work. 
He was patronized by the General and re- 
mained in favor after the latter returned to 
Paris. Charles X was also an admirer of Gros 
and created him Baron. A loyal follower of 
David, he was deeply disturbed to find him- 
self attracted by the Romantic movement, 
which was developing at that time. He 
attempted to revert to classical painting but, 
believing that he had failed, committed sui- 


cide by throwing himself into the Seine, near 
Meudon. 


CONSTANTIN Guys 1802-1892 


Son of a commission agent. After soldiering 
in the campaign in Greece, he took up draw- 
ing as a profession at the age of thirty. He 
traveled a great deal. He was one of the 
keenest and most intelligent observers of his 
time. His circumstances were always preca- 
rious and he did not enjoy fame during his 
lifetime. 
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JEAN AUGUSTE DOMINIQUE INGRES 

1780-1867 
Son of a talented painter, sculptor, and 
musician, Ingres was brought up in an artistic 
environment and, whilst he was very young 
and studying drawing, played the violin in 
an orchestra. In 1797 he became a pupil in 
the studio of David. He won a Prix de Rome 
in 1801, but lack of funds prevented his 
going to Italy until 1806. He then spent 
fourteen years in Rome and four in Florence. 
In 1824 he was commissioned to paint a 
picture for the cathedral at Montauban, and 
his masterpiece, Le Усти de Louis XIII, 
brought him fame and financial indepen- 
dence. In the following year he was elected 
a member of the Institute and nominated 
professor in 1826. He lived in Paris until 
1834, when he took up the post of Director 
of the French Academy in Rome, in succes- 
sion to Horace Vernet. Seven years later he 
returned to Paris and, in 1856, exhibited 
La Source, one of his finest works, which 
he had begun thirty years earlier. He was 
promoted Grand Officer of the Legion of 
Honor in 1855, and appointed Senator for 
life in 1862. 


Louis GABRIEL EUGENE ISABEY 1803-1886 


Son of the famous miniature painter J. B. 
Isabey, he was first a pupil of his father. 
He specialized in genre and landscape pain- 
ting. His numerous interiors date from the 
period before 1831. Later, on receiving sev- 
eral official commissions, he forsook his 
usual subjects and devoted himself to pain- 
' ting the splendors of Court life. Towards 
the end of his life he went in chiefly for 
water-colors. 


JEAN FRANcOIS MILLET 1814-1875 


Of peasant origin, Millet only began to 
study painting when he was twenty years old 
and, in 1837, went to Paris, where he was 
a pupil in the studio of Paul Delaroche. He 
earned a precarious living by painting por- 
traits and biblical scenes, and exhibited for 
the first time in 1840. It was not until the 
Salon of 1848 that he enjoyed any success, 
and in the same year he settled down in 
Barbizon, where he lived until his death. He 
visited Switzerland and London. Only in 
1867 was he recognized as one of the great 
painters of his period. He had a great in- 
fluence over Van Gogh. 


GUSTAVE MOREAU 1826-1898 


The son of an architect, he entered the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts in 1846 where, for a time, 
he was a pupil of Chassériau. He exhibited 
for the first time in 1852, and his reputation 
increased until he was elected a member of 
the Institute in 1888. He never sold his 
pictures, and bequeathed them to the nation. 


PIERRE PAUL PRUD'HON 1758-1823 
The tenth child of a poor stone-cutter, he 
owed his career to his parish priest who sent 
him to the school of the Benedictines at 
Cluny, where he saw pictures that decided 
his vocation. When he was sixteen he was 
sent to the art school at Dijon. Encouraged 
by a generous patron, Baron Joursanvault, he 
came to Paris; three years later he went to 
Rome where he again spent three years. 
Back in Paris, his work was noticed by 
Bonaparte in the Salon of 1801 and his 
future thus became assured. With David, he 
marks the transition between the eighteenth 
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and nineteenth centuries. In 1799 he painted 
the ceiling in the Salle du Laocoon, in the 
Louvre. Two women, the Empress Josephine 
and his pupil, Constance Mayer had consi- 
derable influence upon his life and work. 


PIERRE PUVIS DE CHAVANNES 1824-1898 


He was a member of a cultured family, and 
was studying to be an engineer, when he fell 
ill and was sent to Italy to recuperate. Here 
he decided to become a painter and, when 
he returned to France, became the pupil of 
Henri Scheffer, the brother of Ary. Later he 
studied under Delacroix and Couture. He 
exhibited in the Salon of 1850, but in the 
following year his works were refused and 
he did not show again until 1859. Two years 
afterwards he was accepted by the public and 
by the State as the greatest mural painter of 
the century, with the exception of Delacroix, 
and received commissions from the munic- 
ipalities of Paris, Lyons, Marseilles, Boston, 
and elsewhere. In 1896 he married Princess 
Marie Cantacuzéne, but she died in 1898, 
and his own death followed shortly 
afterwards. 


ODILON REDON 1840-1916 
Pupil of Géróme. Redon soon broke away 
from the doctrines of the classical school and 
developed on his own lines. He began as an 
engraver and lithographer and published a 
series of sketch-books. Later he devoted him- 
self to oil-painting and pastel, and also exe- 
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cuted mural paintings and cartoons for 
tapestry. 


HENRI REGNAULT 1843-1871 
Extremely precocious and brilliant, he was 
able to give a romantic stress to his painting 
in the midst of a naturalistic period. He was 
unfortunately killed in the battle of Buzenval. 


THEODORE ROUSSEAU 1812-1867 
Specialized in landscape painting in the style 
of Hobbema and Ruysdael from the begin- 
ning of his career. Having achieved success 
in the Salon of 1831, his pictures were 
refused in 1835; greatly disappointed at this 
failure, he retired to Barbizon where he 
worked until his death. Success finally came 
to him in 1849; he received an official 
commission and was nominated President of 
the Jury on Art at the Exhibition of 1867. 


CARLE VERNET 1758-1836 


Painter and lithographer. Son of the well- 
known painter, Claude Joseph Vernet, he 
was a pupil of his father and of Lépicié. 
Prix de Rome 1782, member of the Institute 
1816. Gifted with great facility, he specia- 
lized in painting horses and dogs. During the 
Revolution he was wounded by the Republi- 
cans, and his sister, the wife of the architect 
Chalgrus, was condemned to death by the 
revolutionary tribunal. His mordant wit was 
extinguished for some years, and only reap- 
peared during the Directory. 
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Napoleon Bonaparte, as Commander in Chief of the Armée d'Italie 
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Alexander Laning Bucephalus 
| Gaston Delestre Collection, Paris 
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Louvre Museum, Paris 
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Back View of a Man Climbing a Hill 
GERICAULT Louvre Museum, Paris 
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Sketch for a Detail for the Turkish Bath 
J. A. D. INGRES Bonnat Museum, Bayonne 
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Study for the Portrait of Baroness |. de Rothschild 
J. A. D. INGRES Private Collection 
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Study of Feet 
EUGENE DELACROIX Louvre Museum, Paris 
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The Brothers Paul and Hippolyte Flandrin 
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Portrait of Princess Belgiojoso 
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Portrait of Henry Leroy, as a Child 
Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard University. Coll. of P. J. Sachs 
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